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?.ay Buell B 86 

■'ioneer Home resident 

Thermopolis, Wyo. OH-B 

Intern'd.ew January 7, 1976 

3y Louise Odian (Odien) 

Cd.cl 

This is Louise Odian I’m going to interview Ray Buell. Ray was born 
February 3, 1891, The chte today is January 7, 1976. 

L: Okay Ray, when did you come into the Pioneer Hdme? 

R: Well, let's see it was the 29th of Sept.... /^ 7 ^ » 

L: Where were you bom Ray? 

Ray: Buffalo. 

L: You’re a native Wyomingite then aren’t you? 

R: Yeah. I was bom in ’91 in a log cabin 15 miles northwest of Buffalo. 
!•: 15 miles..• 

R: On Shell Creek. It was a log cabin. 

L: Were you born up on the mountain? 

\Vs 

R: No, no, down on the- 

L: Oh, there’s a Shell Creek that goes that way too. 

R: Oh, yeah, we’ve got a Shell Creek on the other side. Of course, yours 

is bigger over on this side than ours. 

L: What were your parents names? 

R: Buell. George Buell and Emma Buell. 

L: How many brothers and sisters did you have Ray? 

R: I had ah, I had 5 , let’s see, 5 sisters, and there’s three of us boys, 
two of us still living. And I have 2 sisters still living. 

L: Quite a family. 

R: Oh, yeah. A t that time they were large families mostly. 

L: Were you all bom inWyoming? 

R: Yep. 

L: When did your parents come to Wyoming then Ray? 

R: Well, my father came as far as Laramie in ’79. And he worked there one 
year, and then he come over to, ah, he come up to Buffalo; He come across 
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with a herd of cattle that was coming in, and he was a horse wrangler. Of 
course, that was what all green fellas, that's the way they started, was as 
horse wranglers. And he came across, they came across to Powder River just 
below where Clear Creek dumps in. And he stayed, he said 2 years there with 
this stuff, and then he came to Buffalo in '82. 

L: Did he marry your mother in Buffalo? 

R: Yeah, at the ranch out, she came from Pennsylvania, and she had a brother 
who was here, but her family had a couple of, I think it was 2 girls, that died 
of TB, and she was just a young girl, and her brother was out here in this 
light air and everything, and he insisted that she come out, and that's how 
she happened to come out here. Now my, ah, when I went into the army, they 
asked me what nationality I was, and I said, "Well, I'm an American," Well 
they said, "What 1 cha mean?" And I said, "Well, if you want family history, 

I can give you the top of it." I said, "Now my grandfather on ray father's 
side, he came over on the Mayflower." And I said, "And he was English, and 
he married an Irish woman here. And my grandparents on my mother's side was 
Scotch, and he was out of the royal queen of Scotland's family, and he married 
what they called a high German." So I said to this exam doctor. And he said, 
"You're an American." 

L: Pure blooded, huh? Well, did you live all vour life in Buffalo? 

R: Yeah. 

L: Where did you go to school? 

R: At Shell, ah. Rock Creek. A country school. 

L: How far from Buffalo is Rock Creek Then? 

R: This school? It's about 1 $ miles west, north and west. 

L: Your dad had a homestead? 

R: Yeah. 

L: Where did he homestead at? 

R: On Shell Creel. And I homesteaded there in 1912. 
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L: On Shell Creek too? 

R: Yeah. Took up some land that land mostly under his fence. 

L: He had it anyhow, huh? 

R: I took it up to keep this rash of dry farmers from coming in, you know. 

At that time they had these land sharks in town that would get these people 
that were coming in looking for homesteads. They'd sell 'em a site for so 
much. And a lot of people, of course they'd give 'em quite a yam. Now 
this little place that I had was just 160, but part of it was under the 
ditch, and so we didn't want anybody in there, so I put a 1,000 on it, and 
I carried it until 1970, and I sold it in '70 to a deer hunter. And of course, 
I got a fancy price for it. I expect that at that time, I got the highest 
price, nnw I didn't have a drop of water on it, and there wasn’t a, there's 
one cottonwood tree. But you could go from this place to the forest, and 
not cross any private land, so that's something for now. I don't know 
but two places along that Big Horn Mountains on the other side that you can 
do that right now. The rest of it's all owned by (money). 

L: What about your dad's place then? That was next to yours. Did you get 
it? 

R: No, I had two brothers that inherited that, and one of them died a couple 
of years ago. Charlie, my brother Charlie was in here for a couple of years. 
L: That's what I understand. 

R: Charlie, Charlie Buell. Yeah, I hear nice things about him here. He was 
a lovin' cuss. He never,married, but he, everybody was his friend. 

L: That's what I understand, but I didn't know him...when did yo marry and 
who did you marry. 

R: Well, I married a nurse from Chicago. She graduated in 1916, and I was 
going with another nurse, that a bunch of them had come out to this summer 
resort out there for every summer for just kind of a lark. There were about 



6 of these girls that come out from this Ravenswood Hospital, Chicago. 

Then when I enlisted in the army, why another fellow and I from there, why 
these two nurses came £o the depot to take us boys up to their apartment, 
and I met my wife there, they were three of them who had the apartment, and 
she stayed home and got the dinner. And then a couple of, and after I had 
gone through a couple of years of service, and I was back, why one of these 
girls had married a boy from tfyoming. Then my nurse, my nurse she was, my 
friend, she came out to help take care of this xroman with, for child birth; 
well, the next year we were married, 1921. 

L: What month, Ray? Do you remember? 

R: Ah, April, the 29th of April. 

L: And what was her name? 

R: R-u-?c-h, Ruch. 

L: That was her last name, what was her first name? 

R: Lucy XLaraeta). 

L: Lameta? How do you spell that? 

R: I don't think I can right now. It was-Just call her Lucy, i can't , and 
she, 

L: Well, it's real different, and pretty. 

R: Yeah, she, they were, they originated in a little country in old Franca. 

And they'd come to Pennsylvania, then they moved from Pennsylvania to Indiana, 
and they were there in Indiana they were called Pennsylvania Dutch. And, Wei}., 
when were married, she could talk very, she could talk their language good. 

But we were married for UO years, and she got so that she practically forgot 
her own language. 

L: It's too bad when they do, really. It's a foreign language. ( NorriS') 
folks were both Danes, and they didn't teach the kids any Dane. And it's really 
to bad, because I think it's something that could be handed on very easily. 





R: Well, now there's, she's got a brother that was a Spanish American man, 
and he's living yet, he's 96 or 97 years old, and he can still rattle off 
that Pennsylvania Dutch But my wife, of course she was clear away 

from it, see she got clear away from it, see, she never heard any of it while 
she was out here. Of course there's lots of Germans, but this Pennsylvania 
Dutch is different, oh, what do you call it, slang or—from regular German. 

L: When did you wife pass away then? 

R; She passed away, 1 think, it was the 5th of December of '61. 

L: You had a good many good years together then? 

RA Oh, yes, we had about HO years. 

L: How many children did you have? 

R: None. 

L: No children. 

R: No, I'm a loner. 

L: You're a loner now; you have no family then. 

R: No. 

L: ^here are your brother and sister? 

R: Well, I've got a brother and sister that live in brothere, and then one 
lives down at, my youngest sister lives in Aladin, Wyo. That's about UO miles 
north of Sundance. 

L: Well, have you always worked on the ranch or have you done other things 
in you lifeifcEen? 

R: Well, no, I've been ranch. Of course, now for, I've always ranched, but 
during the second World War for 3 years I was the foreman for this big 
3 T Ranch over here, between here and Casper. I don't know if you know anything 
about that or not. 

L: My brother in law worked over there? 

R: Oh, did he? 

L: Uh-huh. George Odie. 
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R: Well, you see, I think I was there during the last of the, I took Johnny, ah- 
oh, Johnny ah- 

L: It was in the '50's that George was over there. About*52. 

R: Well, I was there then. I think I was there in '53 too. But, ah, I was 
there, well, this was. They, King's sold this place , oh, what was this fellow 
that was mixed up in that eagle shooting deal over there. 

L: Warner. 

R£ Warner. I met him a time or two. It was just at that time that I was there 

I was there for three years, ranch foreman. 

L: Well how has Buffalo Changed since you first knew it? 

R: Completely. 

L: Completely, huh? How do you mean completely Ray? 

R; Well, we've got a different breed of people in there, you know. 

L: What do you mean by a different breed of people. 

R: Well, now the Bascos come in. 

L: They were the sheepherders, 

R: They were sheepheriders, and now they're big sheepmen. There's a lot of 
those Bascos, they own, out on the sheep range, well, it's all practically 
owned by Bascos now. That is Johnson County. A n d then you take, oh, everything 
is changed. Now it use to be when I was a kid you could go to town, and they 
had,. generally they had want they called kind of a scandal room, in a store or 
anthing, and you could go back there. Now you go into a store in Buffalo, just 
like here, you buy a little something, and you get out. No sociablitity, at all. 
L: Oh, I see, no loitering. 

R: And nothing in the country anymore. Since cars came in, cars killed that. 

And it use to be, you know, if we were traveling around with a team or a horse 
and wagon or something, if you meet anybody, why you visit. Now you know it's 
like that (slap hand together to indicate sp#ed) And ah, they, oh, you know, 

Yf at that time, if you were traveling around through the country, 
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you could stop at a ranch, and get a meal. You*a clean up your dishes and 
traveled on. You don't stop at no ranch hround here anymore. 

L: No, not really. 

I 

R: No, no. 

L: You'd be labelled a crook. 

R: Yeah, but, the socialbility has just changed completely. You have the 
same thing here. 

L: Well, this hotel that you uncle run, what was the name of it again? 

R: Occidental. 

L: Is there an Occidental Hotel over there now. 

R: 63s* yeah. 

L: Is there? 

R: Oh, yeah, it's a big place now. It's all brick now. 

L: Did he build it up that way? 

R: No, no, he sold it out years afterwards. 

L: But he started it from a tent? 

R: From a tent. Then they had a slab building up. And the first year, 
he'd come up there, and then my father came up in the fall of the year, 
from down there, and he, ah, at that time these gamblers wouldn't trust 
each other, and rty father dealt stud poker, all one winter; at $U5 a month 
he was the highest paid man in the town, but that's what he done. And 
then it’s only about, oh, not over 2 blocks up to the, what do they call 
^ that little ole hotel that's on the hill, but they had a taxi that run back 
and forth, that hauled these fellows back and forth, and up, oh, that's 
terrible, I can't think of it; I know the name of that, well, it's no use. 
They ah. Stock's, Stock's Hotel. 

L: Stock's, okay. It was just a couple of blocks between them? 

R: Yeah, and they had a, there was a fellow that had a little sprang wagon 
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of some kind, and a team of horses, that he drove these gamblers that had 
to ride up, and that's all he done, just dealt cards for, they wanted some, 
they'd hire, they had to have a man that they absolutely knew was honest, 
Lrthat wouldn't try to cheat them, huh? 

R: Oh, no, if they'd cheated them, that was the end of you. 

L: That's what I was going to say, there'd be a bullet. 

R: You, you would (dubbed) 

L: Yeah. 

Ray: And i mean done. 

L: Were times pretty hard on the ranch as a kid, Ray? 

R: No. Now ah, there was a large family of us, and it was the same with 
all the ranches, most of them had fairly large family, some of them not so 
much, but most of them would have 5 or 6 children. But we didn't have any 
money, but we always had plenty to eat, and we had, we didn't have ary fancy- 
clothes, but we was covered. We had good warm clothes, and we always had 
plenty to eat. And as I can remember, of our child life, there was no poverty 
then, that I know of. For a person, well, if they lived on a little place, 
they always raised a garden, potatoes, and they had cows and chickens, and 
we really lived good, and a clean body, but ah- 
L: You enlisted in the army? 

R: Yeah. 

L: In WWI? 

R: WWI. I enlisted in, I think it was the 9th of December of *17. And I 
enlisted to ride broncs in a big remount station that was just starting down 
in Georgia. And this fellow that I went down with, why, his folks lived 
down there, and he'd gone down to see them. Well, that spring when the draft 
came out, my name was third from the top, so I disposed of everything and got 
ready to go; I was gonna wait for them to call me; then my name was taken off, 
and I don't know where it went. And that fall after he'd been down, why, he'd 
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been down there, and this place was just starting, and he said they wanted 
a company of Western men to ride down there, to handle horses, and he said, 
"What do you think?" And I said, "Well, we've got to go." The draft had 
quit me apparently for some reason. Well any rate we went down and enlisted. 
And of course when we got over there to this place, we found out that they 
didn't anymore want riders than they wanted fliers in there. But I was among 
about 20 or 25 that never got away from that camp. I was the only Western 
man there. And I was put in, I was in charge of all these horses and mules, 
and at one time we had as high as 9,100 head of horses and mules there. 

L: What camp was this? 

R: It was (Sental) Georgia. 

L: (Sental) 

R: And we shipped, when we shipped horses or mules, we shipped 500 head at 
a bunch. They went to France. They were loaded at Newport News. Well, I 
was put in charge of, I was in charge of all the receiving and shipping and 
grading, and oh, I don't know what all. I really should a come out, with at 
least a captain's rating, but I come out a quartermaster sargeant, and but, 
ah, I'd been recommended for second lieutentant, and I told them I didn't 
want it. And they said, "Well, it ain't what you want, it's what you're 
gonna get." But I had a better job as the quartermaster sargeant; second 
lieutentant, why, he's nothing. You didn't draw anything. 

L: It's just a name then. 

R: Yeah. I think they got about $125 per month. You had to buy your own 
clothes, you had to pay for your mess hall. And you were nothingj well, he 
had one bar that was all; he had a little more. But he really didn't have 
anymore authority than I did. But they could strip the, they couldn't jerk 
the stripes off of me. I had to be courtmarshaled. But just an ordinary 
sargeant or anything they could jerk them off , if anything. But I was there 
a little over two years, about two years. 
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L: Was that all the time you spent in the service, then, just a little 
over two years and then you came back to Vfyo? 

R: Yes. Come back to doming. Ana the first check I drew from the 
army was $11. 

L: $11? 

R: Uh-huh, for a month's work. 

L: Pretty cheap wages, huh? 

R: oh-ho- 

L: That wouldn't even buy your tobacco. 

R: And a quarter master sargeant now gets about $500 a month. 

L: Is that right? 

R: Yeah# 

L: Well, he can't buy much more, with that $500 a month now than you got 
with $100 and a quarter. 

R: No, I only drew $56. That was for quartermaster, and ordinary sargeant 
got, oh, I don't know 30 some. Well, you see I had to put, I gave an 
allotment home of $15, and then I took out $10,000 in insurance, and when it 
all summed up, well, it was all gone. 

L: Well, it doesn't take long for it to be gone. What did you do when you 
came back to Wyo. then? 

R: Ranch work. 

L: You came back to the ranch? 

R: Uh-huh. You see I was 27 years old when I enlisted, I was little bit 
older than quite a few of them were. See, I see by the Torch, the WW war 
paper I get, that there's just about a million of us left here. You see, 
there was 11 million of us, in that. But they're all gone. And they're 
going fast. 

a. 

L: Yeah, they would be now. 
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R= I think 5 or 6 WW men In here now. 

11 , ?Bah ’ ^ 1 rcally t611 **" ** tuna because a lo t of the guys 

won t let rae interview them. 

R: Oh, they won't? 

s l! N °; ^ S00U **"* “* - ** - S - Benson didn't want me to. 
^ome of the ladies. 

R: Teah ' well > 1 d °n't object to it. 

Lj Wel1 ' 1 think you ’ Te an awful lot to tell us. v/h P n 

us. When you were a kid 

was there any trouble with Indians? 

It”: ° h ' there “ “ “ ^ « not at an. That's 

buffal “ ^ b00k ^ 1 ’" r8adiJ,e her6i “ capturing 

h "I 0 " bUffal °' N °"’ 1,B "*** ~ * ““*■■ « -s breaking 

7; ° ^ 1 ^ that ' S — ^ — «- **. tut they eouldn- 

f t0day> I,B ^ ^ -• «*». = team of them on a 

“ d 1 kn ° K d0gE0ne vel1 that that ain't 3o. For bullalo 1 , 

~ Du flaio is one animal 

they never could conquer. 

L; They’re ornery. 

R: You bet they're on.ery. A „d (trickous) „ can ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

this little bunch you've got out he re; 3 years ago there was a man killed 

up to this cow laying there.and he kicked her to get up to take a picture. 

she got up, and she landed right in the middle of him. Tore him to 
Pieces. His wife sat there in the ear. fou can't tell a thing about them. 

ey re Just as unpredictable as can be. How a lot of people, 1 see them 
eut there walMng around them, well, they're Just flirting with their lives. 

Hlght the? SUre ar6i y °“ *»* » -U he flirting with a bear. 

R: Yeah. 

L. Did you belong to any organizations, Ray? 
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R: Not any more. 

L: Did you at one time? 

R: Oh, I belonged to several lodges, several insurance companies, that I le£ 
get me in a little too heavy, and then phooey. 

L: What lodges did you belong to? 

R: Well, at one time I belonged to the Yeoman. That was when we were kids, 
it was cheap. Well, it carried it on for years and years, I donl.t know how 
many years I was in it; and then their regulations didn't confirm with state 
laws of insurance, and they dropped. But I suppose I was in that blame thing 
for 20 years. Then a,...1 think it was the Woodsmen of the World. The same 
thing happened to that. And then I carried several years in the New York life, 
and now, for the last U0 or 50 years 
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L: Do you belong to the PionBer Association or anything like this over 
at Buffalo? 

B: I belong to the Old-Timers. 

L: Yeah, well, that's the same thing. 

R: But ah, well, there's several other organizations I go to, but I don't 
belong to, now this organization that Dillinger runs there; it's, what do 
they call it. Senior Citizens or something like that, well, I go occassionaliy, 
but you see, after I sold out of, this fellow that I sold out to, he wanted 

me to stay there. You see, he said to stay there as long as you live if 

you want. Well, the winters got to tough for me to get out. We lived about 
3A of a mile from the highway, and we had a lot of snow in there, and 
then I was alone; then I moved into town, and I lived alone in town. A nd 
that's the reason I come into here. I wanted to get away from being alone. 

Now there in town, although I had a brother and sister, well, they probably 
wouldn't show up over once a month. If anything went wrong, I lived right 
beside the, I had a lovely little place, a little h room house, just what 
I wanted. And well, maybe they would have looked me up. They were lovely 
people. But I could have been there for days. Well, if they, if I went 
ouu in a hurry, that's okay; I wouldn't object to that. But I'd hate 

like ( ) to think that I had to lay around for a week. 

L: Yeah, right. This is what is nice about the Pioneer home. And you 
don't have any walks to shovel either. 

R: No. 

L: And there*s people to visit with*— 

R: -ou have no idea, of the people that I'm getting acquainted with; we've 
never met, but still we know everybody^ we know everyone that each other 

knows. Now here's this fellow, this big fellow down here, that Kimball, 
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we ^* now I never met that fellow, and I never met him until, well, we got 
to playing the shuffleboard down here, and come to find out, we know everybody 
in Sheridan and Johnson and in southern Montana. And then tthere' s, I think 
there's a woman here Mudge, her husband was the foreman at the 3T, Johnny 
^ was the fellow that I took the place of. But her husband was the 
formannthere ahead of Griffith. And she told me here awhile back, she even 
showed me some pictures that she had. KM She said, "I heard your name 
mentioned'}while I was over there, that 3T was quite a place for parties. 

And I put a stop to drinking there, among the ranch hands. You see, at that 
time they had 5 bands of sheep and run about 2,000 head of cattle. And ah, 
and them old ranchers didn't think it could be done, but I stopped it cold. 

I hauled off one time the whole bunch, when they was lambing, they got on 
a big drunk, they were all Scotchmen, mostly, and they got on a big drunk, 
and the manager, I went there and told him he could pay me off, I said, "I 
can't work with anything like this." Well, and I suppose*I was the first 
foreman that ever carried a check book on the 3T too. A n d he turned over a 
checkbook and he says,"Now, it's up to you." And I said, "I'm gonna clean 
this sheep bunch." There was one, I had one young fella, a kid about 19, 
herding, and he's the only one I kept. I think there were about 1$ of the 
others, and I just hauled them off. And they said you can't do it, what 

are you going to do to look after. And I said, "You're not looking after 
them." 

L: Why no. Let them look ^ter themselves. 

R: So I just hauled them off, and by gum, I never had a bit of chance. 

Those fellows out there, some of them said, "That old Buell, he sure is an 
ornery old guss." But I stopped it, and I got along fine the rest of the 
time there, and I never had any more trouble at all. For anyone who come 
tow work there or anything that was strictly understood. There was no 


drinking# So 3 it worked# And I got along lovely with those people there# 
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Now this Snodgrass outfit was just south of them, and we worked together 
all the time, that is when we was handling cattle. But we got along, just 
ideal. 

L: How big a spread did you have there at Buffalo? 

R: I just had a 160. At that, when I sold I suppose out the highest price of 
any dry land that had been sold. 

L: That's what you had, dry land farm. 

R: Yeah. It was dry. It was above ditch line. Well, I had, oh, I don't know, 
there was probably U or 5 acres under the ditch, but I had no right to the ditch. 
So, the fellow that bought it, he, ah, I had a little dug well, 16 feet; it was 
enough for our use, but this fellow's wife when she came out after they bought 
it, she said, "We've got to have more water." So they brought in a drilling 
outfit, and went up on the side hill and in three hour's time they had an 
art^esian well. And there, I lived there for IjO years, hauled water, carried 
water, and here water come squirting out of that hillside. 

L: Kind of wants to make you cry, doesiit it? 

R: Yeah... 

L: What kind of a house did you have out there? Did you have a nice 
modem house? 

R: Well, I had a four room house. The first was a log cabin, then I added 
a bedroom, and a big kitchen, and then I built, that was wood frqrae. And 
then later years I built an addition onto the kitchen, for sort of a store 
room and one thing and another. And that was solid logs, these square solid 
logs. It makes a very building. And then I had one big garage, and then I had 
a cellar, a big cellar, that you could just walk into it like this door, right 
in a hill. And there's no steps to it, you just walk into it. And then 
another cement building, I think, we use to call it the meat house, kept meat 
in there, it was about 10 x 12, but it was nice and cool. But then the rest 
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of the buildings didn’t amount to much. In fact I was out there this last 
fall, and I see fences all fell down. 

L: He's not taking care of it then. 

Ray: No. This Mrs. Irvine, Pax Irvine's wife, she bought my brothers place, 
and her, she was a Warener girl, Warener family, and they paid full price for 
that, probably $Ij 30 an acre, and it's just 320 acres, but it's a lovely little 
place. So she, this fellow just lets her run the place to kinda just watch 
it. See, it's right inside, and two years ago, somebody went in there, a year 
ago this winter, and he, of course he had water put in the house, bathrooms 
and everything, you know, he had this artesian water going clear over to t he 
house, it was high enough up. Somebody went in there and opened this up and 
let the water run in that house. Oh, it was, I guess it was the awfullest mess 
when they went there the next summer, or spring. I don*t know. 

L: Why do people do something like that? 

R: Well, now, that's something that didn't happen when we were kids. That 

kind of stuff. 

L: Right. 

R: Why, they'd have hung you if they ever caught WJ him. 

Li And they might have caught him too. 

R: But people didn't do that; they didn't have that kind of thoughts. 

L: No. 

R: Now once in a while you might M get some stuff roughed up, but not as 

general. Very, very, very seldom. 

L: When wnce this Johnson County War? Was that when you were a kid, or was 
it earlier? 

R: Well, it was in »93, and I was bom in *91. See I wasn't very old, 2 or 
3 years old. But % as I grew up I knew all these characters. 

L: Oh, yeah, right. 

R: And I still know what's left. There's only, well, there’s none of the 
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originals left. Oh, they're all dead, they'd been, I think the last one must 
have died 20 years 0 ago. See they were all matured men when they come in 
you know. But all they were were just killers. They were hired killers. 

L: The cattle men and the sheep men — 

R: No, this was the, these big cattle outfits trying to get rid of the 
homesteaders. See, they called us rustlers, we was all rustlers. And these 
big outfits, they went down to Texas and gave them $5 a day to come up, and 
then they paid $5 extra for every roan they shot. And they had, most of these 
fellows that they wanted to kill, they were what we called branded. They 
knew who they were, and I turned over this Nick Ray. Not Ray, Ray was killed. 
Oh, what was this fellows name. I don't know. I turned the ring over 2 years 
ago to the Gatchell Museum, over there. It's a big museum. 

L: What was the ring, Ray? 

R: It was a gold ring. The first year my mother was out here this fellow was 
up to Kearny; Kearny was a place where we had a dance hall. And that was the 
only entertainment we had in that. Now that was a nice place to go. There was 
no rowdiness or roughness in those days. If anything like that showed up, why 
you were escorted out and said to go home. And you better go. And my mother 
the first year she was here, her and this fellow at that time it was a great 
thing for young people to exchange rings. And she and this, oh, darn it, he 
was the fellow that was killed in Kaycee. Ray and, oh, I can't think of it. 

At any rate, I had this, oh, years afterwards, why my folks had a loft up 
over in the old log house. And, er, an attic, itejC what you'd call an attic 
not a loft, an attic, and they had quite a lot of stuff stored up in there, 
and they were going through this, and my mother opened up this box, and it 
had this in it, and she said, "Well, this is nothing to me anymore." And she 
just give it to me. And I wore it for several years. And it was made of 
pure gold, and they’re soft. And it had a lovely setting, and I was chopping 
wood one evening, and that popped out, and I never did find the setting. 

But I'd been offered all kinds of things for that. The big museum in Cheyenne 
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wanted it. And there was a fellow up at Big Horn, that run one of those 
places, see, he told me, he said, "I'll give, you come up,' 1 and he says, 
"you can have most anything I got in this museum for that ring." So I 
kept it for years, and then here a couple of years ago I thought, "Keck's 
fire, I'm gonna take off one of these days, and nobody's going to know 
a blessed thing about it." So I turned it over to the museum and gave them 
the history of it. So they T ve got it. 

L: That's great. I think probably I better wind up my Interview for 
today. And if you think of any other early day happenings that you'd like 
to tell me about, why give me a call, and I'll come and we'll talk-some 

more. 

R: I probably won't call. 

L: If you thinfc of something, that you think I might be interested in 
you call me though. 

R: You know, that's probably ny fault, I talked too much, 
tape on and off 


R: voice indistinct 

My father told me about this McDonald and this other fellow his name was 
Hank Wise, and he said, ah, "Now those fellows can tell you more 

than you got or ever will get." He said, "They've been in it, and this 
McDonald had surveyed, been on the crew that surveyed the boundar^ 
around. And oh, live heard him tell some great yarns about the Indians. 
They were in several of the Indian mi* ups. But lBy father told me, he 
said, "You've got to be careful." And this - - said. Oh, 

I know how to handle them kind of fellows." And my father didn't say 
anything. So he told them how to get there, and he went over. Shis 
fellow just jumped onto these fellows now 

£nd they said, "You come through that gate down there, did Ya?" You,can ^ 

xl _ , „ *7 aJJ M*- UsrU?: - , 

just turn around and go back through _t. j / 
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L: They didn't get it, huh? 

R: They wasn't about to get anymore either. 

L: You kinda got to handle some of them with kid gloves. 

R: Now, I have some of ’em kinda want to call me, not telling too much 
truth. But another kid and I at one time drank a glass of beer with 
Buffalo Bill at the Sheridan Inn in Sheridan. We were about, oh, I'd say 
maybe 9 or 10 years old. And we went up there to a big circus, 
and old Buffalo Bill was with the circus. And we, north of, were you 
ever over there? Well, north of that Inn down there, that was all open. 

And that's where they use to hold the circuses out there; they'd just 
pull out there on the train you know and unload. Well, there was a 
family that lived, and they were neighbors. So, he had h or $ boys and 
he, they came and wanted to know if I'd like to go to the circus. Well, 
of course. I'd never been to a circus, didn't know anything about it. 

And I said sure, so we took the beds, and away we went to the circus in 
a lumber wagon, and but, one of these/ kids was kind/ of a buddy of mine, 
and we was out and watched them water the elephants and one thing and 
another, and then we come back to around the Sheridan Inn there, and we 
was just wandering around, and I don't know, we wound up in the bar. 

And we were in there, and old Buffalo Bill come in, and I remember the big 
long white beard, well, not long, but fairly long, beard, and he was as 
white headed as he could be then. And he said, "The drinks are on me," 
he said to this crowd. Well, everybody lined up to the bar, and this kid 
and I we were clear down at the end, and we couldn't even get our chins 
up over the top of the bar, and here come a couple of glasses of beer down, 
you know, and we was just as big as any of them. Well, of course, we got 
chased out very shortly afterwards too. But any rate, 

L: You drank beer with Buffalo Bill. Did you get to drink any of the beer, 
or did you get run out before you got to drink? 
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R: Well, I think we got a sip or two. We was chased out. 

L: What would you say was the highpoint in your life, Ray? 

R: Oh, I don't know. 

L: Do you have anything that was really outstanding, and extra special? 

R: Oh, I don't know. I've worked, of course, I x^as at home until I was 
married. And then there was two brothers I had that were coming up, and 
we didn't have a big place, so some of us had to move.on. So after I was 
married, I rented a place, and we lived on it for several years. Then I 
use to irrigate for these big outfits. I liked to irrigate for a big outfit, 
oh, if you wanted to fudge a little bit you could, on your work you know, 
for if you were working for a little man, why you'd, well, you wouldn't want 
to kinda slide over something. But that's how I happened to get moved over 
here to the 3T. I answered a blind advertisement in Kaycee for an irrigator. 
And of course I've irrigated all my life, and I went down there, or I answered 
it, and it was from the 3T, and the manager over there wrote me, and told me 

to come down, he'd like to interview me. Well, I went down, and said it was 

all right, and I started in working on water boxes. Well, I didn't, I never 
spread a barrel of water down there, for then they started haying, and this 
Johnny Griffith was there. I can think of his name now. He come up one day 
and wanted to know if I knew where he could haystackers. They wanted hay¬ 
stackers. They had about 1,300 acres. They run a big hayfield all summer. 

Well, I told M him No, but I said, "I'll stack, hay." It was worth about a 

dollar a day more than I was getting. Well he said, "Would ya?" And I said, 
"Yeah, the woods is full of irrigators." Kell, he said, "I don't know about 
that," but he said, "All right." And ah, so, he come up the next morning, and 
he said, "Will you take the hay crew?" And I said, "You've got too many straw 
bosses here." There were 3 or h fellows that was kinda strawbosses. And I 
said, "No, there's too many straw bosses on this place." I said, "I will 
stack hay for you, with the crew." but ah, he said, "Will you take 'em if I 
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get rid of them?" And I said, "Well, yeah. I'll try it." So he says, 
"Tomorrow norm the straw bosses will all be gone." There was 3 of them 
were family men, their wives were there. So they moved them all over, and 
I was in charge of acreage. I put up that hay that year, and I lost two 
men. And the sheriffs come out and got them. See, that 3T lays way out 
there and it's a pretty good place for anybody that's a little bit on the 
slick order, they like to come out there, clear away, and they think they 
can get away. 

L: La y low for awhile. 

R: Uh-huh, and the sheriff from Buffalo come and got a fellow, and then 
the Sheriff from Casper, he got an order for, this fellow, and his wife 
was cooking there then. And they were eyewitness to a murder case down 
in Tennessee, so they took them* Well, they went down there for the 
trial, "and' by the time they got back, I'd got through with the^ haying. 

And then I left, and come up. And then this manager of King's, his name 
was Martin, well, we always got along nicely when I was down there, he 
wrote me and said he'd like to meet me in Buffalo. And he wanted to know 
if I'd take the foremanship. Well, I told him I'd try. I got along fine. 

I was there three years. Then they changed managers. This new, the new 
manager that come in, I knew his wife, and I knew I wasn't going to stay 
for sure. She bossed him. She was the boss, and the first morning we 
crossed. And so I told him, "You get hold of another manager, er another 
foreman," for I said, "I'm leaving." I didn't tell him why. And it was 
only just shortly after that, that he killed his wife. Upset a car on her, 
and he got hurt, and he didn't last long. But it was a nice place, and 
I got along. 

L: Well, that's kinda the way things go. 

R: OH, yeah. 

L: I'd like to take your picture, Ray. I've got a scrapbook going up here, 

x- /la** 

and I've got all my rogues gallery goxng + 0/ , 7-/ J 


